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CASES OF FRACTURE TREATED BY THE BANDAGE, BY PROFESSOR 


REPORTED BY JAMES M. BUSH, M.D. 


Case 1.—Judge , of Kentucky, was thrown from his horse, and 
sustained the following injury :—each bone of the Jeg was fractured, 
some two inches above either malleolus—the tibia lacerating, and pro- 
truding a considerable distance through, the soft parts complicated with 
vertical fractures of the lower fragment. The capsular, lateral, and per- 
pendicular ligaments were ruptured. We have here presented a com- 
pound as well as comminuted injury, and, to enhance the difficulty of 
the case, the patient was a man of the most intemperate habits. Yet | 
amputation was not resorted to. The bones were replaced, the torn 
ligaments re-adjusted, and a common roller applied from the toes vee 
to the knee. In the injury, the anterior tibial artery received a wound, 
which, after a few days, gave rise to an aneurism in the part; yet this, 
tapetes with the fractures, lacerated ligaments and other soft parts, were. 
erfectly cured at the end of four weeks. oie Sa 
Case 2.—A yellow boy, in a state of intoxication, was precipitated 
from a gig, and received a fracture of the bones of the leg, three inches : 
above the ankle joint, the lower pieces of bone being literally crushed 
quite into the capsule. He was dressed three times with the a 
sen three weeks walked upon the leg, as if no injury had befallei 


Case 3.—A man was engaged in blowing a well, and after applying - 
fire to his train, being unable to retreat in time, he was overtaken by @ 
large stone, which fractured the tibia, and did extensive violence to the — 
soft parts. The roller being applied, a reunion of all the parts was ef- 
fected in three or four weeks. i. 

Case 4.—A negro man endeavoring to mount his horse while his, - 
team was in motion, fell, in consequence of being intoxicated, and the: — «/ 
wheel of his wagon passed obliquely over his leg. The fibula was bro- 
ken near its head, and an extensive wound inflicted on the. tibialis anti- 
cus, the extensor and peroneal muscles. This leg was immediately 
dressed in the manner already so often described, the edges of the wound 
being first drawn together by adhesive strips. A cure was effected in a 
few weeks, without the slightest untoward circumstance. 2° 

Case 5.—A man committing depredations upon the water-melon 
patch of his neighbor, received a rifle bullet through the right carpus, 
which drove fohee it the os trapezoides and the body of the magnum. 
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Some five hours after the accident he was dressed by the bandage alone, 
one or two additional applications of which were sufficient to render the 
cure complete. | 

Case 6.—A wood-hauler, in driving his wagon to town, fell from his 
seat, with his leg across a deep rut in the road. ‘The wagon passed over 
the limb, and a portion of each bone, precisely the width of the tire, was 
driven back among the gastrocnemii muscles. The broken fragments 
were replaced, and the bandage applied. He was then carried ten miles 
into the country. In ten days, a second dressing was made, which com- 
pleted a beautiful cure in twenty days. 

Case 7.—Mrs. suffered an injury of the elbow joint, consisting 
in a separation of the internal from the external condyle of the humerus, 
the fractured portion being drawn down into the bend of the elbow by 
the pronating and flexing muscles. Great tumefaction of the parts de- 
ceived her surgeon, who mistook the injury for a dislocation, and treated 
it accordingly. The arm was cured, the parts remaining in this condition, 
and stiffness of the joint was, of course, the consequence. The case 
was presented to Professor Dudley two months after the occurrence of 
the injury. The internal condyle was found occupying the bend of the 
elbow, with an ossific deposit within the capsule in magnitude double the 
size of the fragment. By a violent effort, the parts were broken up, the 
condyle replaced, and the bandage applied. It was afterwards dressed 
daily, always drawing the roller very tightly over the osseous tumor in 
the joint ; and at the end of fifty days the lady had the satisfaction of 
seeing the articulation of her joint restored. Now, six months since, the 
injured limb can scarcely be distinguished. This case exhibits the effi- 

cacy of the bandage, as a remedy in fractures, in the most cogent man- 
~ mer. It is an instance of its capacity not only to hold the ends of the 

bones in apposition, by controlling muscular contraction, but to stimulate 
the absorbent and nutrient vessels to remove useless parts, and deposite 
new matter where it is demanded. 

Case 8.—Mr. was engaged in his hemp factory, when by acci- 
dent he got the cuff of his coat entangled in the machinery. Instantly 
the hand, wrist and forearm were all drawn in, and wound around an iron 
axle. The ring finger was fractured at the first phalanx, the bone being 
literally crushed ; both bones of the forearm were broken a few inches 
above the wrist joint, and the soft parts of the finger, together with those 
of the palin of the hand, extensively lacerated. A suitable roller having 
been applied to the finger, the hand, wrist and arm were put under the 
influence of a larger one. In this case splints were necessary to keep 
the radius and ulna separate. At the expiration of thirty days the injured 
parts were restored. 

Case 9.—A gentleman received a large ball in the arm, just above 
the elbow joint, passing directly through the humerus, and separating 
entirely the external from the internal condyle. Prof. Dudley being on 
the spot, the injured parts were immediately adjusted. ‘The bandage 
was then applied, and the case treated as an ordinary fracture without 
regard to the gun-shot wound. The termination was again favorable. 
No unfavorable symptom presented during the progress of the cure. 
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Case 10.—A lady with her infant child, aged five months, was dashed 
by accident from her carriage, the latter experiencing a fracture of the 
thigh bone a little below the trochanter minor. While the little sufferer 
was yet screaming under the torture of the injury, the limb was gently 
extended, and a proper roller applied from the toes to the hips, around 
which it was made fast. Under the soothing influence of the pressure 
exerted by the bandage, the child at once evinced an alleviation of pain, - | 
and soon became quiet. It was nursed upon a pillow, and in twenty : 
days was well. Asks 

Case 11.—A gentleman suffered a transverse fracture of the patella. 
It was thus treated :—a bandage was brought with moderate and equable 
pressure froin the toes to near the knee. ‘The upper portion of the bone 
having been drawn by the action of the extensor muscles nearly half wa 
up the thigh, was drawn down and held by an assistant in apposition wi 
the inferior fragment. Another bandage being then passed round the 
hips, was brought down embracing the thigh and paralyzing the muscles 
as it descended to the knee, around which it was neatly adjusted so as to 
fix the bones in their proper situation. ‘The whole limb was kept con- 
stantly extended. A cure was accomplished in four weeks. The indi- 
vidual then left town in his gig, and having stopped at a small stream to 
water his horse, he let fall his glove which was carried away by the cur-. 
rent. In his efforts to recover it, his patella, the new attachments of 
which were still feeble, was again fractured. He was now a considerable 
distance from his carriage, and in this situation crawled back to it, and 
returned four miles to town. ‘The same treatment was pursued as in the 
first instance, and in the same period the fractured -bone was a second 
time united. 

The following case illustrates the use of the bandage in a different 
class of injuries. 

Case 12.—A man ina personal conflict received a cut on his left 
shoulder from his adversary’s axe, which completely separated the acro- 
mion scapule from the bone. ‘The arm being elevated at right angles 
with the body, the parts came into contact. In this position it was main- 
tained by the bandage for twenty days, at which time the parts had 
united, and the patient was discharged cured. 

It were easy to multiply these details, but it is presumed that a suffi- 
cient number have been given to establish the utility of the bandage in 
such cases. Few days pass in which the remedy is not employed by 
Dr. Dudley in the treatment of local injuries, and with the most unvary- 
ing success. Except in fractures of the forearm, he rarely finds it neces- 
sary to use a splint ; and in the course of his long and extensive practice, 
he has amputated but a single Jeg in consequence of fracture, and that 
was in the case of a maniac who could not be controlled. In gun-shot 
wounds, regarded by most authors as sui generis, and as requiring, there- 
fore, a peculiar treatment, he relies with the utmost confidence upon 
mechanical pressure alone. In amputations, the stump receives from 
him no dressings except the common roller—no lints, unguents, plasters 
or tow, interfere with nature in her restorative process ; and the conser 
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quence is, that no deep-seated abscesses, no exfoliations of bone, or 
tedious stumps, follow his operations. 

Such results, it must, nevertheless, be admitted, have not uniformly 
~ attended the use of the bandage in the hands of other surgeons. Morti- 
fication and loss of the limb, and sometimes of life itself, have resulted 
from its application. I am apt, however, to believe that this has been 
in consequence of mismanagement. Those who have attended upon the 
operations of the gentleman whose cases have just been reported, and 
have seen how surely by means of it he controls swelling, subdues mus- 
cular contraction, promotes absorption, and favors the restoration of injured 
parts, will not easily be persuaded that mischief can ensue when it is 
skilfully used.— Transylvania Journal of Medicine. 


SKETCH OF THE CASE OF DR. CROSBY. 


BY R. D. MUSSEY, M.D. PROF. OF SURG., ETC. IN THE MED. INST. HANOVER, N. H. 
(Communicated for the Boston Medical and Surgica) Journal.) 


Diep at Hanover, N. H. Tuesday, April 12, 1836, Dr. Asa Crosby, 
et. 70, of rupture of the gall-bladder. 

This gentleman had been subject, for some years, to attacks of colic, 
with paeecpeton. At 1 o’clock, on the morning of the Friday preceding 
his death, I was called to visit him, and found him laboring under pain 
of the abdomen, with costiveness. He told me that he had been feeble, 
with some pain in his bowels, for a few days, and that, in his opinion, a 
gall-stone was lodged in the bile duct ;—he said that he had a similar 
attack last autumn, when, as he believed, a biliary concretion passed the 
bile tube after having been lodged there for some days. He had now 
taken, within a day oretwo, some cathartic pills, such as usually suited 
him well, but they had not operated. He was somewhat alarmed by a 
strong rigor, with but little sensation of cold, which had attacked him 
_half an hour before I saw him, and which had not entirely subsided, al- 
though there was no sense of coldness remaining. There was tenderness 
of the epigastrium. I prescribed enemas, which gave him pretty clay- 
eolored discharges, with considerable relief. On Thursday the family 
had observed a degree of yellowness of the skin and conjunctiva. This 
was more vivid on Friday. During this day, a diffused tenderness over 
the abdomen was manifest, and the bodily strength declined. On Sat- 
urday and Sabbath, these symptoms increased, notwithstanding the 
bowels were opened without much difficulty. A free bleeding brought 
temporary relief and exhibited buffy blood, but the strength gradually 
failed, until Tuesday morning at 6 o’clock, when he died. ‘The yellow- 
ness of the skin slowly faded after Friday, and was very slight at the 
time of death. 

Post-mortem appearances.—A portion of the abdominal peritoneum 
and that of a part of the small intestines were slightly adherent, with a 
thin layer of lymph interposed. Several coils of small intestine mode- 
rately reddened ; half a pint or upwards of serum in the peritoneal cavity. 
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A deep yellow color was extensively diffused over the right side of the 
abdomen ; the gall-bladder, covered with fat, was empty and shrunk, and 
on opening it, a perforation of its coats, upon its hepatic surface, was ob- 
served, one third of an inch in diameter. A great deal of fat surrounded — 
the kidneys. On the right side of the abdomen this was colored with 
bile, and from the root of the liver to the lower part of the right iliac 
region a very large quantity of bile was deposited, entirely behind the 
peritoneum—this membrane not having been ruptured. ; 

In the common biliary duct, a gall-stone, of the size of a large pea, 
was fixed at the distance of about an inch from the intestine. ‘This duct 
was very small between the gall-stone and its outlet, but from the gall- - 
stone to the gall-bladder it was dilated sufficiently to admit the little fin- 
ger. No other gall-stone was found in any part of the biliary apparatus. 

There was nothing worthy of remark in the chest, except, perhaps, a 
slight thickening and shortening of the mitral valve. In the brain nothing 
was observed, except the size of the medulla oblongata, which was 
smaller than I recollect ever to have seen it in the adult brain. 

There can remain no doubt as to the cause of death in this case, viz. 
inflammation from affected bile; the effusion occasioned by rupture of 
the gall-bladder from an obstruction of the common duct. Did the rup- 
ture take place about the time of the accession of the rigor on Friday 
morning ? 

Dr. Crosby was an uncommon man. At the age of 21, he commenced 
practice in Strafford Co., N. H. and continued in full practice 46 years, 
1. e. until the age of 67. He was a distinguished member of the profes- 
sion, both in physic and surgery ; and in the latter branch, he performed 
some very important and difficult operations. Indeed, for many years 
he was the principal operator for an extensive district of country. He 
was one of those self-taught men, whose force of intellect breaks through 
the most appalling obstacles, and rises, unaided, to skill and reputation. 
Although deprived of a systematic course of professional instruction, hav- 
ing commenced practice before medical schools were established in New 
England, he furnished himself with a good library, and spent his leisure 
hours, and even moments, among his books. By his constant industry 
and exertion, he raised himself to a position in the profession so impor- 
tant as to draw around him, for some years, a number of young men as 
pupils—between twenty and thirty of whom may be reckoned as edu- 
cated by him; and what is much to his credit, many of them are now 
distinguished men. 

The medical profession in New Hampshire is not a little indebted to 
Dr. Crosby, inasmuch as he was one of the few who interested them- 
selves in procuring the charter of the State Medical Society, of which 
Institution, as well as of a District Society, he was an active and zealous | 
member for thirty years. sa 

This gentleman reared a large and worthy family. Of seventeen 
children, ten remain. One of his sons established himself in the profes- 
sion of the law ; two have distinguished themselves as physicians; another 
is now a student of medicine, and another is a much valued professor of, 
Latin and Greek in one of the New England colleges. 
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Dr. Crosby never brought reproach upon our profession by the avowal 
of infidel sentiments ; so far from this, he was for many years a member 
of the church of Christ, and died in the full hope of a better life. 

May 17, 1836. 


GRAHAMISM NOT A CAUSE OF INSANITY. 
[Continued from page 108.] 


Tue manner in which Dr. Lee has presented the case of Haskett, the 

edestrian, is such as almost compels even charity itself to regard 
it as wilfully disingenuous. “In the summer of 1833, I ventured 
to predict,” says the Doctor, “that he would become insane.” “In 
the spring of 1834 I met him. His bodily health was good—the 
muscles firm and his walk elastic. I must confess that I was disappointed 
in finding so many indications of good health.” This statement fully 
discloses to us the state of Dr. Lee’s mind in régard to the whole sub- 
ject. He was perfectly predetermined to make a case of marasmus and 
‘Insanity of Haskett ; and notwithstanding he was “ disappointed in finding 
so many indications of good health,’ yet he was by no means disposed 
to give up his pre-conceived notion, and credit as a prophet—for he had 
“ predicted that Haskett would become insane.” 

Turning, therefore, from these evidences of bodily health which could 
not be mistaken and misrepresented, the Dr. now attempts to explore 
the psychological field, which, to most minds, is covered with a dense 
fog; and consequently, in which, evidence can far more easily be shaped 
to the wishes and prejudices of every adventurer. ‘I directed my in- 
agg says the Dr., “to the state of his nervous system. He insisted 

at there had been a great increase of mental as well as bodily vigor 
since he entered’upon this system of living.”” But poor Haskett was not 
to be admitted as a witness in his own case ; the Dr. was both adversary 
and judge ; “ and,” says he, “the result of my experience convinced me 
of his error. ‘There was great excitability of his nervous system, and his 
mind was active but not strong,” &c. 

Let us examine this case accurately. Haskett was the son of a har- 
ness maker in the city of New York—a wayward boy from his earliest 
. While quite young, he was left to direct his own course through 

ife—or rather, was left to be moved and directed by impulses and cir- 
cumstances. He grew up with little or no systematic education, and 
without any severe discipline of mind. Wholly destitute of the talents 
and education to distinguish himself as a man of parts, he yet felt a con- 
tinual craving for notoriety. Having failed in two or three experiments, 
he was at last, by a mere whim, induced to make a pedestrian experi- 
ment on a diet of bread and water. Be it remembered, however, that 
this man knew little or nothing of the principles which I teach—was 
_ totally ignorant of the science of physiology, and ordered his regimen 
without any reference to physiological principles. Having trained 
himself three months on a diet of bread and water, he succeeded in get- 
ting himself announced pretty extensively in the newspapers as Cou. 
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Haskett, of South Carolina, who, as a gentleman of pleasure, had under- 
taken a pedestrian experiment on a diet of bread and water. ‘The idea 
that Cox. Haskett was a gentleman of considerable standing and respec- 
tability, was very generally received throughout New England, and pre- 
ceded him wherever he went. ‘This, as a general fact, secured him the 
attention of the more cultivated and intelligent members of society, in all 
places which he visited—and this was a fulfilment of Haskett’s ambition, © 
and elated him beyond measure ; and soon caused him to imagine himself 
of really as much importance as others seemed to think him. 

Now, let us contemplate the psychological philosophy in this case. 
Here was a young man of uneducated mind, wholly unaccustomed to 
any attention from the public, and almost entirely unaccustomed to the 
society and civilities of the cultivated and refined. Vanity was his ruling 

uality. His intellectual faculties had, for the most part, remained in 

at dormant state, so common to the majority of men in his condition 
and circumstances ; and he had spent the greater part of his life in com- 
parative idleness in the city of New York. But now he suddenly 
changes his diet and habits. He throws aside all animal food, tea, cof- 
fee, and other narcotic and stupifying substance, and puts himself at once 
on an abstemious diet of bread and water, and regularly and freely exer 
cises in the open air. He soon experiences a general improvement of 
health, and a very considerable increase of sensorial power and mental 
activity ; but this did not impart to him intellectual wealth and discipline. 
And now he starts on his pedestrian tour ;—the papers announce his 
progress with various compliments,—public curiosity is excited. _Where- 
ver he goes, people are curious to see him. Professional and other gen 
tlemen, supposing him to be a gentleman of standing and education, are 
prompt to extend to him their attention and civilities. In short, he is 
everywhere received and treated as Cou. Haskett, from South Carolina. 
Nothing could be more exciting and gratifying to the vanity of Haskett 
than this. He is inflated with the idea that he is really a man of conse- 
quence, and kindly consents to oblige the curious multitudes, by giving 
public “ Jectures,” in the various places through which he passes... Cu- 
riosity draws him a crowded house for a single evening, in each place. 
But what shall Haskett lecture on? He is a man of no science; he is 
not a man of letters ;—he is not one of those sclf-educated men, who 
with a general intelligence, are able to speak with good sense on almost 
any subject presented to their minds ;—but he is an uneducated man, 
with an undisciplined mind ; one whose intellectual faculties have been 
little exercised ; but who now finds himself, in consequence of his new 
habits, possessed of increased sensorial power, and mental activity,—and 
he now finds himself an object of great attention and curiosity, surrounded 
by a crowded audience. He feels himself a great man. Intoxicated-by 
these circumstances and influences, his emotions are high, and his thoughts 
flow easily and rapidly. He opens his mouth and talks But how? 
Childishly—incoherently, of course—of necessity. And what .is the 
effect? Why, his hearers, who had supposed him: to be a gentleman of 
education, a man of mind, were surprised and disappointed at his incohe+ 
rence and mental imbecility. But they had no just reason to be. 
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they correctly understood the whole matter, they would have known 
that nothing else was to be expected. But Haskett was not conscious 
of his own incoherence and imbecility, nor of the disappointment of his 
hearers ; and, therefore, he retired to his lodgings and to his bed exceed- 
ingly exhilarated—yes, actually intoxicated with the idea of his success 
and popularity and greatness and glory. Of course his visions were vivid, 
and his ecstacies were delightful ;—and probably nothing but his simple 
diet and exercise, in the open air, saved him from downright and con- 
firmed insanity. 1am confident in saying, that if he had been in the 


' habit of a free use of flesh-meat, tea, coffee, wine, &c. when subject to 


all this excitement, his liability to insanity would have been vastly greater. 
And yet Dr. Lee attributes all these effects to his vegetable and water 
diet. ‘The facts that his mind was “ not strong ”—that his “ reasoning 
powers were feeble ”’—that “his conversation was disconnécted and 
constantly running into the wildest fancies while in society ’”’—that “‘ his 
ideas rushed into his mind in disorder when lecturing ”’—that “ his lec- 
tures were incoherent and extravagant ’’—that “ when he retired at night 
he was full of visions and ecstacies ’’—all these and much more are put 
down as the unmixed results of a vegetable and water diet, in spite of 
the acknowledged good bodily health, firm muscle and elastic walk ; and 
finally, to confirm the Dr.’s reputation as a prophet, we are invited to 
believe that this deluded pedestrian was saved from imminent insanity 
by giving “his bread a heavy coating of butter, eating freely of eggs, 
and occasionally of fresh fish.’ 

Now with such palpable looseness of observation, statement and infe- 
rence, as we have before us in the case of Haskett, what confidence is 
due to the other cases brought forward by Dr. Lee? But let us ex- 
amine them. 

“Case I. was a female, aged 30 years—married, and has children— 
the youngest six months. Husband was a Grahamite, and after the birth 
of her last child, she entered upon the same diet ; three months after, 
she became depressed—fourth month was happy, gay and talkative, slept 
but little, and was troubled with hideous sights, &c. &c. Excitement 
increasing, she was sent to an insane hospital, and at the. end of six 
months was discharged recovered. ‘The bodily and mental health of her 
husband was also much impaired—countenance pale—lips colorless— 
voice faint—his memory of words treacherous, so that he was often una- 
ble to complete a sentence. I charged the wife against repeating the 
‘severe experiment.’ She has since enjoyed*good health. ‘The health 
of her husband is also much improved, but I donot know whether it was 
in consequence of having followed his wife’s example.” 

This female is the wife of J. B. Swanton, jun. of Bath, Maine, and 
the following is the testimony of her husband concerning the case. 


Mr. Granam. Dear Sir,—My wife, when about 30 years of age, 
was an inmate of the McLean Asylum, from May to December, 1934. 
She became insane two months previous to your coming to this place. 
For the space of two years, she had been in a declining state of health ; 
and when deprived of her reason, she was nursing a stout, hearty boy, 
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six months old. She had never had any knowledge of your system of 
living, and so far as her constitution would admit, had lived as most per- 
sons in the present day are in the habit of doing—using animal food, tea, 
coffee, &c. &c. While you was here, I carried her to the asylum, and 
therefore had an opportunity of hearing only five or six of your lectures, 
before 1 left.* Wher she left the asylum, her mind was still somewhat 
unsettled, and her sensibility was tenderly alive to external nH Po 
‘so much that the propriety of taking her away at the time I did, was 
considered doubtful by Dr. Wyman, the then superintending physician, 
and Dr. Lee, who was likewise present. Nevertheless, on her return 
home, she abandoned the use of animal food, tea, and coffee ; and con- 
fined herself exclusively to a vegetable diet, using the unbolted wheat 
meal bread. Yet she not only did not experience any inconvenience by 
the change, but soon began to improve, and has continued to improve in 
health, both of body and mind, to the present time. So far from mani- 
festing any symptoms of approaching insanity, under her new regimen, 
she appears to me to be farther removed from such a state than she has 
before been at any time, within my knowledge. 

In regard to myself, I have endeavored, ever since you lectured in this 
place, to regulate my diet in accordance with the principles you recom- 
mend, and I do assure you, sir, [ have as yet seen no cause to regret 
having lived in that manner. . 

I am naturally spare and of a pale complexion ; and under the circum- 
stances in which Dr. Lee first saw me, at the asylum, perhaps I was pe- 
culiarly so. It was about three months after my wife entered the asylum, 
and at a time when her friends least expected her recovery. If Dr. Lee 
saw any improvement afterwards, mentally, or physically, it surely could 
not be attributed to what he terms “ a-generous mode of diet,” as there 
had been no change in my manner of life, since he first saw me—and 
notwithstanding there has been no change in that respect since I first 
adopted your system (in the spring of 1834), I can safely say that I now 
enjoy as good health as I have ever enjoyed within my recollection. — 

Yours with much esteem, J. B. Swanton, Jun. | 


Bath, Maine, April 7, 1836. 


So much for Dr. Lee’s first specification against “‘ Grahamism.” Now 
let us examine another. ‘Case Il.—A young man, aged 20 years, a 
merchant’s clerk, &c.’’ This case I have not yet been able to get hold 
of, and therefore can only say that while I do not accuse Dr. Lee of 
wilful misrepresentation, yet I do not believe his statement is correct: — 
and [ hold myself ready to show its inaccuracy when Dr. Lee will give 
me the name of the individual, so that I can carefully examine the case 
myself: and until then, his statement is obviously entitled to no credit— 
because his concealment of it destroys all ground of confidence. 

“ Case II1.—A merchant, aged 35 years, attended Graham’s lectures 
and adopted his system of living. In afew months became hypochon- 
driacal, lost his sleep, could exercise no energy and decision of mind— 
left his business and spent a year ir travelling—continued on low vege- 


* I was in Bath but two weeks, and lectured twice a day.—S. G. 
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table diet, and grew worse and worse—thought and talked only of his 
misery—had lost in weight sixty pounds—was finally sent to an insane 
asylum ; and to the inquiry, ‘ what shall I eat?’ (which he had daily 
and hourly asked for one year), the physician answered, ‘eat such things 
as are set before you, asking no questions for conscience’s sake, for the 
earth is the Lord’s and the fulness thereof.’ A common diet was set 
before him, a dinner of animal and vegetable food. His sleep, cheerful- 
ness and flesh soon returned, and at the end of six weeks he was dis- 
charged well, having gained ia the mean time more than half a pound daily!”’ 

This individual is Mr. John D. Gardner, formerly of Portland, Maine, 
and now of Boston. 

This gentleman has always been predisposed to difficulties of this kind, 
and has at least once before the instance given by Dr. Lee been very 
seriously afflicted in the same manner, and this, too, long before he ever 
heard of the “Graham system of living.” But Dr. Lee now adduces 
his case as a result of “‘ Grahamism.’’ What is the truth in this matter? 
Mr. Gardner assures me that his health had been gradually failing for 
two years before he heard my lectures in Portland, in June, 1834; and 
he also assures me that he never did adopt the ‘‘ Graham system of liv- 
ing ”’—never did abstain from animal food—and that Dr. Lee is entirely 
mistaken in supposing that he ever adopted the “‘ Graham system ”—or 
confined himself to a vegetable diet or even toa low diet. The wife, 
brother, and other friends of Mr. Gardner confirm his statement, and 
some of them assure me that he has always been more addicted toa 
generous than to a low diet. So much for this case of “‘ Grahamism.” 

Case IV.—A male, aged 35 years—a merchant, &c.”’ 

This individual was Mr. John Winslow, of Portland, Maine, and his 
case is, I presume, the strongest that Dr. Lee can make out against the 
“Graham system.” Mr. Winslow heard the course of lectures which I 
delivered in Portland, in June, 1834. He immediately adopted the sys- 
tem of diet which I recommended, and continued to adhere to it for two 
or three months with considerable strictness and propriety. During this 
time his health decidedly improved, and he gained eleven pounds in 
weight. He then returned to the use of animal food, and gradually re- 
lapsed into his former habits of living, save that he was somewhat more 
particular as to the quality of his food, and continued to abstain from the 
use of tea and coffee, and also (from conscientious motives, as an aboli- 
tionist), he abstained from the use of the products of slave labor. In 
this way he continued to enjoy very good health for twelve or fifteen 
months. He was actively engaged in business, and frequently had occa- 
sion to be absent from home ; and his friends think that while travelling 
in steamboats, &c. his extreme carefulness in regard to what he ate, 
caused him to be more sparing in his diet than was consistent with his 
health :—but after a most careful examination of the case, I cannot feel 
satisfied that this opinion of his friends is well founded. For one year 
previous to the breaking down of his health, John Winslow did not ab- 
stain from animal food: and I cannot find any reason to believe that he 
suffered from want of nourishment. He was deeply and extensively 
engaged in business, and at the same time took a lively and powerful 
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interest in the abolition cause. Mr. Winslow had one of those physical 

and mental constitutions which are most likely to suffer from over-actions 
of the mind and continued mental excitement. He did not let off his 
excitement in words and bluster, but it worked more deeply and ruinously 
in its silence. A short time before his health failed, he married, for the 
first time, at about the age of 35. : 

Various causes, undoubtedly, co-operated to produce, aggravate, con- 
firm and perpetuate, his disorder of body and mind. I shall not now 
attempt to examine those causes and to attribute to each its particular 
share in the effect. It is enough for me to show that “ Grahamism ” 
had nothing to do with that effect. And it is admitted by all of his 
friends that he did not abstain from animal food before his health began 
to fail, more than two or three months at longest, and that was more than 
a year previous to his illness. From a most careful and critical exami- 
nation of the testimony of his family friends, I am fully satisfied that both 
they and his physicians faithfully and kindly endeavored to restore him 
to health: but I must solemnly avow it as my conscientious belief, that 
the measures which they adopted were, many of them, ill calculated to 
effect the end they aimed at. Ido not believe that his case was well 
understood at the McLean Asylum, and I am convinced that the mode 
of treatment which he was subjected to there, was not well adapted to 
his case. But I wish not to wound the feelings of any one, and there- 
fore I forbear. I would to God that the deep error and delusion that 
prevail in our country on this important subject were done away, 

Dr. Lee tells us that it was with the utmost difficulty that Mr. Wins- 
low could be prevailed on to take food enough to keep him alive; and 
leaves his readers to infer that this was a feature of “‘ Grahamism.” But 
surely Dr. Lee must know very well that it is no uncommon thing for 
insane people to neglect their meals and refuse to eat; and this, we . 
know, if persisted in, must produce marasmus, or starvation and death. 
But is an effect of insanity to be put down as its cause? Or is the 
‘Graham system,” which never taught men to starve themselves, and 
whose greatest danger lies in the other extreme, to be charged with all 
the insanity and death which may in any way be connected with starva- 
tion? Such a notion may accord with the rank prejudice and ignorance 
of the times ; but the hour cometh when mankind will be astonished that 
such a notion should ever have been advanced. _ 

Six months ago, a young man of my acquaintance, living in the ordi- 
nary manner, became perfectly insane. He was put under medical 
treatment, but no relief was effected. He continued in an unkroken 
insanity till a very recent period. ‘lwo or three weeks since, he became 
unwell and refused to take any food. He maintained a total fast for 
forty-eight hours, and was restored to his reason, and has since continued 
in a sound mind to the present time. But will Dr. Lee suffer me to 
infer from this fact, the general proposition that entire and protracted 
fasting is a sure remedy for insanity? I might certainly do it with more 
rigor of logical reasoning and with far more conformity to correct patho- 
logical principles, than Dr. Lee has observed in his article. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE STATE MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


Ar the usual hour, 10 o’clock in the morning, on Wednesday last, the 
Fellows were called to order in the Athenzum lecture room. After the 
Secretary had read the record of the last meeting, and the transactions of 
the Council, from time to time, an election was made, by ballot, for Coun- 
sellors. No very important changes were made: in the district of Suf- 
folk, three of the last year’s Counsellors were superseded by those who 
were doubtless considered more competent to the duty. There was no- 
thing miraculous in the mode of effecting the business, as two gentlemen 
took pains to cater for the public good in ample season to secure the 
election of those who deserve the honorable locality to which they were 
unanimously chosen. With regard to the other districts in the Common- 
wealth, we could not obtain the returns, accurately, and therefore de- 
fer a catalogue of the names of officers, to a more convenient time. 

Dr. Nichols, of Danvers, gave a discourse every way calculated to 
impress the audience with the most favorable views of his practical as 
well as theoretical knowledge of a profession of which he is esteemed a 


‘most worthy member. It would be unjust towards the speaker to criti- 


cise him, without presenting, at least, specimen paragraphs ; but as that 
cannot be done, till in the course of things an official report is published, 
the reader must remain in a state of expectancy. 

At the hour of two, there was evidently a disposition manifested to 
dine ; and soon after, the tables in Faneuil Hall were filled. To our re- 
gret, there were fewer medical strangers present than we have been ac- 
customed to notice in former years. As this is really a medical festival, 
nothing could have been more gratifying, it is presumed, to all present, 
than to have extended courtesies, on the anniversary of the Society, to 
gentlemen of other States and countries, engaged in the same pursuits, 

By adjournment, at 3 o’clock, P. M. the Society commenced the ex- 
amination of a subject of an unpleasant character, of which a full report 
will appear in our next. 

On Thursday, May 26th, the Council convened at the Athenzum for 
the election of officers. On the first ballot, George Cueyne SHatrtuck, 
M.D. of Boston, was elected President ; Dr. Miller, of Franklin, Vice 
President. All the executive officers remain much the same as they 
were before. 

It should be kept in perpetual remembrance, that the Society made 
choice of acurator and cabinct keeper. The museum consists of one 
single preparation—the head and shoulders of something, which has been 
so regularly gazed at once a year by new members, that some begin to 
suspect that they behold in the old glass box the last remains of a delin- 
quent Fellow. Nothing could be more ingenious than the idea of placing 
that scare-crow preparation directly opposite the treasurer. An assistant 
should have been appointed also ;—no one ought to be permitted to enter 
the apartment alone, lest an army of blood-thirsty vermin should pin him 
to the floor, @ la Gulliver. This brings to mind what is called the Socie- 
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ty’s library. Whether the books are read, or kept expressly for show, 
we have not been informed :—if for the latter, the point is gained—for 
they positively excite both wonder and astonishment. 


NEW BOOKS. 


SevERAL new publications have been received within a few days, but 
which we have had no proper opportunity of examining. One by Dr. ~ 
Beck, of New York, done up in an uncommonly neat form, shall not be 
entirely neglected, though some weeks may elapse before it receives that 
thorough reading which everything from that gentleman’s pen is sure to 
command. 

A translation of an important volume, by Dr. Bowditch, of which the 
celebrated Louis is the author, was distributed to the members of the 
Medical Society on Wednesday. This, too, will be the subject of obser- 
vation hereafter. 

In what state of forwardness is the new treatise on Surgery, preparing 
by Dr. A. S. Doane, of New York ? 

Besides the books just referred to, others of a minor character have been 
gradually accumulating, and therefore remain for future analysis. Unless 
new works are sent to us before they have become old, we can be of ve 
little service either to the author or publisher. Our facilities for exten 
ing a knowledge of the publication of books exclusively among the pro- 
fession, is not excelled, as the Journal has an extensive circulation. 


Poisoning by Arsentic.—When arsenic has been taken, the first object, .if 
possible, is fully to evacuate the stomach ; but after every particle of the 
poison may be supposed to be withdrawn, frequently much further treat- 
ment is necessary. Arsenic, like many other poisons, is a strong irritant 
to the stomach, and produces gastritis while it exerts its poisonous effects; 
and very frequently after all the poisonous effects have ceased, the patient 
suffers considerably from the inflamed state of the stomach, and bleeding, 
generally or locally, is absolutely necessary. Sometimes, after other 
poisons have been taken, there is more or less gastritis, rendering the 
lowest possible diet necessary, and frequently many repetitions of blood- 
letting, either generally or locally.—Dr. Elhotson. 


Singular case of Lead imbedded in the Tibia.—Whilst I was attached 
to the General Hospital, in Calcutta—says Dr. Atkinson, in the India 
Journal of Medicine—I had occasion to amputate the leg of an old sol- 
dier, in consequence of a gangrenous spreading ulcer just above the an- 
cle. When the operation was finished, we proceeded to dissect the limb 
in order to examine the internal condition of the diseased parts, and on 
extending the incision along the tibia, an irregular line of lead was dis- 
covered imbedded in the bone, with the external surface smooth. This 
was several inches above the ulcer, with which it had no connection what- 
ever, the bone in the intermediate space being quite sound. Upon being 
questioned on the subject, the man recollected that he had received a 
wound in action, on. the skin, many years before, but had suffered no in- 
convenience from it, as the slight laceration had speedily healed up, and 
had left no pain or scar to mark the place, or recall the circumstance to 


his mind. The quantity of lead appeared te be about as much as might 
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be contained in a musket-ball, scattered and diffused. But how so sin- 
gular a result could have been produced, it is difficult to imagine. A 
ball striking the bone would in ordinary cases fracture it ; but the resist- 
ance in the present instance seems to have been as great as if the lead 
had struck a dead wall. And it is equally difficult to conjecture how the 
lead could have acquired its elongated and irregular form. The bony 
bed in which it lay, was not in any degree exfoliated or diseased ; indeed 
the lead had, as it were, become a part of the man, for the periosteum 
and skin had closed over it in perfect harmony, leaving no indication of 
the presence of a fereign body. 


Cold Baths in the treatment of Chorea.—Chorea is one of those diseases 
of whose seat and nature we are entirely ignorant, and, of course, whose 
treatment is entirely empirical. An enumeration of all the therapeutic 
means which have been from time totime extolled for its relief, would nearly 
comprise the whole materia medica. Of all the curative means, the bath, 
either simple or medicated, is that at present most generally used in 
France, and appears to merit the most confidence. It was a favorite 
remedy with Dupuytren, who said he had never seen a case of St. Vitus’s 
dance resist the bath by immersion. His method of administering it was, 
to cause the patient to be held by two persons, one having hold of the 
arms, and one by the feet, and then the whole body to be immersed in 
the water, and immediately withdrawn, which operation was repeated 
seven or eight times in the space of ten to fifteen minutes. After this 
operation, the patient was carefully wiped dry, and either taken to bed or 
required to take half an hour’s violent exercise. With females, Dupuy- 
tren was contented to employ simple cold affusions to the head. This 
method was not without its inconveniences. Cerebral congestions are 
apt to be produced if the head is not immersed at the same time with the 
rest of the body ; and thoracic phlegmasiz have been produced by it. At 
the Hopital des Enfans, a simple cold bath is used ; and this is not used 
_ in severe weather. The patient remains in it about an hour. If cold 
affusions are judged necessary, the patient is placed in a tepid bath, the 
chest enveloped in a pelerine of gum taffeta, and cold affusions are then 
made tothe head. The regimen is always tonic, the patient taking at 
each meal a certain quantity of wine. Three striking cases are related 
by T. Constant, as having occurred at the Children’s Hospital, which 
strongly attest the efficacy of the cold bath in Chorea St. Viti. 

Bulletin Générale de Thérapeutique, Medicale et Chirurgicale. 


Impure Castor Oil.—At the last meeting of the Medico-Botanical Soci- 
ety, Dr. Sigmond cautioned the profession against a fraud which had been 
extensively practised by a company who had invented a process, by which 
rancid and ineffective castor oil could be made apparently sweet and 
good. It is, however, perfectly useless, and possesses no purgative 
power. Great reagent have been disposed of, and he thought well that 
the system should be exposed.— Lancet. 


Ligatures of bleeding Vessels.— Ambrose Paré, a French surgeon, who 
was born in 1509, enjoys the honor of having been the first who applied 
ures to bleeding vessels. In a very ancient work, however, entitled 
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«‘ Gabelhover’s Boocke of Physicke,’’? which was first translated into 
English in 1559, twenty years before Paré’s account waa published, is 
the following passage, which takes from Paré some of the reputation 
which has heretofore been assigned tohim. “ If then ther be anye vayne 
discided or hevved a sunder, you must then knovve that both the endes 
of the vayne vvhich is discided doe dravve themselues vpvvardes in the 
flesh, vvhereof you must indevour, with little wnstrumétes fit for such a 
urpose, to take houlde of that ende of the vayne vvhich is shrunk up 
into the greater parte of the bodye, dravve it forth, and vvith a crooked 
needle, to sticke it, and soe to binde it.” . 


Medical Miscellany.—A malignant fever is said to be raging in Upper 
Egypt with great violence.—Dr. Motte, of New York, daily expected 
from Europe, was complimented at Paris, in March, by a dinner at the 
Rocher de Cancale. Drs. A. B. Tucker, J.T. Bryant, and W. Bingham, 
Americans, were the active agents in the civility. M. Roux, Baron 
Larrey and Dr. Civiale, were invited guests. Among other things, was 
the health of Dr. Shyuich—pray who is he ?—Dr. Parker, .at Canton, is 
astonishing everybody by the boldness and success of his surgical opera- 
tions. He made an opening into the meatus externus of a boy, who had 
no orifices to his ears, and thus established the function of the organ.— 
A man was seen by a Boston gentleman, at the Sandwich Islands, who 
had four ears, two on a side—one being directly over the other. He 
does not remember whether both sets had canals leading into the cranium. 
—What Dr. Valentine is it who is playing the buffoon through the coun- 
try ? If he is a physician, he very much disgraces the fraternity.—Dr. 
Rambur has made a collection of 3000 insects, some entirely new, in the 
south of Spain. Also, a large number of plants and reptiles.—A para- — 

raph is going the newspaper rounds, that a certain Dr. Luzenburg, of 

New Orleans, has discovered that excluding the light from a smallpox 
patient, wholly prevents him from being pitted. It is not true. Wehave 
made the experiment, and at the moment of writing this, have discovered 
that on the three young men experimented upon, each one is badly 
scarred.—On Wednesday evening last, Dr. Warren received his medical 
friends from various parts of the Commonwealth, at his residence in Park 
Street.—Dr. Brewer’s pessary is more in demand than ever :—its con- 
struction is philosophical.—Dr. Gerhard’s excellent treatise, noticed in 
this Journal a few weeks since, is giving the author an extended reputa- 
tion.—That singular enlargement of the ends of the toes and fingers, ge- 
nerally in children, called onychia maligna, in which it appears as though 
the root of the nail was exclusively the source of the irritation, Dr. J. B. 
Beck, of N. York, assures us can only be cured by salivation.--In six years 
12,786 children were admitted into the Dublin Foundling Hospital ;—but 
12,651 died in the time, so that only 135 children survived that abomina- 
ble charity, at the expiration of six years.—Drs. Parker and Childs, of 
the Woodstock, Vt. Medical Institution, lately succeeded in extracting 
two quarts of gravel stones from a woman, which she had swallowed at 
all convenient hours, by advice of a quack, to cure her of dyspepsia ![— 
Medical books and periodicals forwarded to the Rev. W. Goodell, mis- 
sionary, Constantinople, would be exceedingly prized, and enable the 
members of the mission family to prescribe, in that great city, where phy- 
sicians are both scarce and ignorant, with great benefit, to the multit 
who importune them for medical advice.—During the first week of May, 
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it is stated there were eighty deaths by smallpox, in Havana. The dis- 

ease was fatally prevalent there the present season.—The Boston Post. 
gives a melancholy account of the treatment of a young man in the town 

of Foster, by the public authorities. He was thrust into an uninhabited 

house in the field, where he died. Two physicians, on whose testimony 

this cruelty has come to light, exerted themselves in favor of the poor 

creature, but ineffectually ; what are their names ?—A woman recently 

died in Italy at the great age of 142 years—having had eight husbands, 

—The cholera, which has not been heard of for some time, is beginning 

to re-appear near the city of Erzerum. 


To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. Sir,—I have just 
received the last No. of your Journal, and on looking it over, my eye has this mo- 
ment fallen upon the ravings of that unfortunate creature, J. S. Bartlett, before 
the Medical Council. I feel that it is humiliating to notice this wayward being, 
but respect for your readers induces me to say that I never, in my life, on any 
occasion or in anyplace, delivered, wrote, printed or uttered in any manner whate- 
ver, a lecture to married ladies nor to unmartied ladies, on connubial intercourse, 
nor on onanism. Nor in my lectures to females, did I ever even make an allusion 
to sexual passion or indulgence. S. Grawam. 


ednesday, May 25, 1 


Diepv—In Guilford, Ms. Dr. Abel Whitney, 59.—In Philadelphia, John Moore, 


Whole number of deaths in Boston for the week ending May 28, 15. Males, 9—Females, 6. ‘ 
wel complaint, 1—infantile, l—suicide, 1—hooping cough, 1—fever, 1—consumption, 4— 
disease of the spine, 1—decline, 1—liver complaint, 1—inflammation of the bowels, 2. Stillborn, 1. 
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AN EXCELLENT STAND FOR A PHYSICIAN. 
A puysician, situated in a pleasantly located town, ten miles north of Boston, being about to leave 
the country, wishes to dispose of his stand and business. His stand consists of a convenient hous 
barn, &c. with seventeen acres of land. His business is extensive, and affords an excellent chance 
for a practitioner of experience. Applications to be made to the editor of this Journal (if by letter, 
post-paid), who will furnish the address of the advertiser. If the estate and business together shoul 
an objection to the purchaser, they would be disposed of eens to suit his convenience. : 
plications are requested to be made immediately, as the advertiser wishes to leave the place by Au- 
gust next. 
May 18, 1836. eptf. 


MEDICAL INSTRUCTION. 
Tue subscribers are associated for the purpose of giving a complete course of medical instruction, 
and will receive pupils on the following terms: 

The pupils will be admitted to the practice of the Massachusetts Genera] Hospital, and will receive 
clinical lectures on the cases they witness there. Instruction, by lectures or examinations, will be 
given in the intervals of the public lectures, every week day. 
On Midwifery, and the Diseases of Women and Children, and on Chemistry by Dr. Cuan 
On Pathology, Therapeutics, and Materia Medica Dr. 
On the Princ ples and Practice of Surgery - - - Dp, Orts. 

mAmatomy - - - = «© «+ «=| Dp, Lewis. 

The students are provided with a room in Dr. Lewis’s house, where they have access to a large 
library. Lights and fuel without any charge. The opportunities for dequiringe knowiedes of Anato- 
a hoy not inferior to any in the country. 

e fees are $100—to be paid in advance. No credit given, except on sufficient security of some 
person in Boston, nor for a longer period than six months. 


pl are to be made to Dr. Walter Channing, Tremont Street sppecite the Tremont House, 
. WALTER CHANNING, 
JOHN WARE, 
Jan 20—lyep GEORGE W. OTIS, JR. 
WINSLOW LEWIS, JR. 


THE BOSTON MEDICAL AND SURGICAL JOURNAL is published every Wednesday, b 
D. JR. at 184 Washington Street, corner of Franklin Street, to whom all 
must be addressed, post-paid. It is also published in Monthly Parts, each Part containing the weekly 
numbers of the vaseeeng Seath stitched in a cover. J. V.C. SMITH, M.D. Editor.—Price $3,00 a 
: rom a ce accompanied by payment vance, or 
reference.—Postage the same as for a newspaper, 
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